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REPORT OF THE DELEGATES 
TO THE CONVENTION OF 
THE AMERICAN FEDERA.- 
TION OF LABOR 


NDER the laws of 
our organization, 
we, your delegates, 
desire to submit 
the following re- 
port of the pro- 
ceedings, or that 
part of the pro- 

ceedings, of the convention of the 

American Federation of Labor, 

which is of interest to our member- 

ship: 

The convention opened in San 
Francisco on Monday, November 
8,at10o0’clocka.m. The first ses- 
sion of the convention was held at 
the Exposition grounds in the Cali- 
fornia State building. 

Mr. Daniel C. Murphy, president 
of the San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil, acted as temporary chairman. 
He introduced Archbishop Hanna, 
who offered prayer. 

The next speaker introduced was 
C. C. Moore, president of the board 
of directors of the exposition, who 
welcomed the delegates and talked 
about the construction of the build- 
ings at the fair; what the fair rep- 
resented, and expressed the hope 
that the delegates would enjoy 
themselves while attending the 
convention of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor in San Francisco. 
He finished by presenting Presi- 
dent Gompers with a medal, which 
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he said was symbolic of cordial 
good feeling and warm apprecia- 
tion on the part of the directors. 
Mr. Gompers answered Mr. Moore 
at length. 

The next speaker was Mr. Hiram 
W. Johnson, governor of Califor- 
nia, who made a most splendid ad- 
dress to the convention, expressing 
sentiments which strongly favored 
trade unionism and the working 
classes. 

Mr. James Rolph, Jr., mayor of 
San Francisco, next addressed the 
convention, welcoming the dele- 
gates and expressing his views, 
which were exceedingly friendly 
toward labor, and especially the 
seamen. He said he was engaged 
in the shipping business and that 
he favored the Seamen’s Bill as a 
ship owner; that all his life his 
sympathies were with the laboring 
people and with trade unions. Both 
the governor and the mayor were 
surely outspoken in behalf of the 
trade union movement. It is too 
bad that we have not more of their 
kind. It was encouraging to your 
delegates from the East to hear the 
words of those gentlemen who hold 
such responsible positions openly 
advocating trade unionism. 

The next speaker was Mr. P. H. 
McCarthy, ex-mayor of San Fran- 
cisco, and president of the Building 
Trades of California, who was a 
delegate to the convention from the 
Carpenters’ Union. He made a 
lengthy address, stating that the 
entire work on all the numerous 
buildings in the fair grounds was 
done by union labor. 

The last speaker was Brother 
Daniel P. Haggerty, president of 
the State Branch of the American 
Federation of Labor, who also wel- 
comed the delegates and spoke of 
the work of the State Federation 
of Labor. 

Mr. Gompers made a brief ad- 
dress in answer to the several 
speakers, and then read the follow- 
ing telegram: 

“Please express to the conven- 


tion my sincere regrets that the 
pressure of official business pre- 
vents my being present at any time 
during its sessions, and convey to 
my fellow trade unionists my 
heartiest greetings and good wish- 
es for the success of the conven- 
tion and the great movement of hu- 
man uplift which it represents. 
“W. B. WILSON, 
“Secretary of Labor.” 


The convention then proceeded 
to get down to work and the first 
thing done was the reading of the 
report of the committee on creden- 
tials. 

There were seated in the conven- 
tion 329 delegates, representing 85 
international and national unions; 
24 State branches; 63 central bod- 
ies; 21 local and federal unions, 
and 7 fraternal delegates. There 
were also two visiting delegates, 
representing the Laborers’ Friend- 
ly Society of Japan, who were ex- 
tended the courtesy of the conven- 
tion. 

The only credential that there 
happened to be any protest on was 
that of L. B. Straube, coming from 
the Commercial Portrait Artists’ 
Union, a federal union of Chicago. 
The protest was entered against 
this credential by the Stereotypers’ 
International Union. Straube was 
formerly a member of this interna- 
tional union and had been expelled. 
The matter was laid over until the 
next day and it never came up in 
the convention afterwards. We 
believe that the credential was 
withdrawn. 

Vice-President Duncan then pro- 
ceeded to read the report of the 
executive council, 
great length, and owing to our lim- 
ited space it is impossible for us to 
give even an abstract of it here. 
We recommend that our. unions 
write the American Federation of 
Labor for copies of this report. It 
deals with every great question 
confronting our country within the 
past year. 


which was of. 
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On the second day of the conven- 
tion there was not very much done 
with the exception of the appoint- 
ment of committees by President 
Gompers. 

I desire to say here that Secre- 
tary Hughes, who was elected a 
delegate, did not attend this con- 
vention owing to the fact that he 
had just returned to headquarters 
from our own convention and was 
very busy handling affairs in the 
office. Also the wage scale of Lo- 
cal Union No. 705, Truck Drivers 
of Chicago, was under discussion, 
and he thought it better to stay in 
the office and straighten out the 
matters referred to him by our 
convention, and also assist Local 
Union No. 705. Brother Wm. Neer 
of Chicago, who was also elected a 
delegate to this convention, did not 
attend owing to the fact that his 
work was in such a condition when 
he returned to his office after at- 
tending our convention and gen- 
eral conditions in Chicago were in 
such an unsettled state that he also 
believed that it was better for him 
to stay in Chicago and endeavor to 
straighten out affairs there. The 
General President did not appoint 
any one in Delegate Neer’s place, 
but did appoint Brother Michael 
Casey, who is Vice-President, and 
organizer in the San Francisco dis- 
trict, to act instead of Brother 
Hughes. Brother Casey being un- 
der pay as organizer, it cost the 
International very little as a result 
of his acting as a delegate. 

Delegate Decker was appointed 
on the committee on the American 
Federation of Labor office build- 
ing; Brother Casey on the commit- 
tee on organization; Delegate Gil- 
lespie on the committee on boy- 
cotts, and Delegate Tobin on the 
committee on laws, and also on the 
committee on international rela- 
tions. After the committees were 
appointed the convention ad- 
journed for the afternoon. 

On the third day of the conven- 
tion the committee on rules report- 


ed and set Thursday night as the 
expiration of the time for the in- 
troduction of resolutions. 

The fraternal delegates from 
England addressed the convention. 
Delegate C. J. Ammon, a member 
of the Postal Employes’ Union of 
Great Britain, representing the 
British Trades Congress, was the 
first one of the fraternal delegates 
to address the convention. He 
made a most brilliant, scholarly 
and masterly address. It was edu- 
cational and interesting to hear 
him. Those who had the pleasure 
of hearing him will not very quick- 
ly forget his splendid words of en- 
couragement, especially when you 
consider the fact that a cloud of 
darkness covers that entire coun- 
try at the present time. The next 
speaker was Brother Bevin, who 
represented the Dock Workers’ 
Union of Great Britain. I believe 
that of all the speakers who ever 
came across the water from Eng- 
land to visit us, that Brother Bevin 
is the greatest of all, and I believe 
no address ever made before the 
convention was more thoroughly 
appreciated than the one delivered 
by Brother Bevin on this occasion. 
While not dealing directly on the 
war, he talked all around it, and 
explained the position of the work- 
ers in England on this matter. He 
had very little use for the war; he 
condemned it, and the workers, he 
said, condemned it, but being en- 
gaged in it they were going to do 
what they could for their own 
country, but that he believed that 
his own country was not entirely 
without blame in this war. He 
was so open-hearted and spoke out 
so clearly on this subject that he 
gave the convention quite a lot of 
valuable information. His speech 
was indeed splendid, encouraging 
and uplifting and no delegate was 
ever better received than Brother 
Bevin was as a result of the 
straightforward talk he made to 
the convention. The last speaker 
was Fred Bancroft, from the Cana- 
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dian Trades and Labor Congress, 
who spoke describing labor condi- 
tions in Canada. With some re- 
marks of importance from other 
visitors to the convention, this 
finished the work for Wednesday, 
the third day of the convention. 

Thursday the entire body of dele- 
gates were entertained by the local 
committee by being given a trip 
down the harbor. Thursday after- 
noon your delegates, under instruc- 
tions from the convention of our 
organization, drafted the following 
resolution pertaining to the Clerks’ 
International Union, and present- 
ed same. The clerks have been 
bothering us quite a little within 
the last year: 

“Whereas, The Clerks’ Interna- 
tional Union has in its member- 
ship a number of drivers of wagons 
and operators of auto trucks deliv- 
ering merchandise in the several 
cities in our country, and 

“Whereas, The International 
3rotherhood of Teamsters and 
Chauffeurs have absolute jurisdic- 
tion over this class of work and 
over men employed in this particu- 
lar industry; be it 

“Resolved, That this convention 
instruct the Clerks’ International 
Union to turn over to the Interna- 
tional Teamsters and Chauffeurs 
all drivers of wagons and oper- 
ators of auto trucks now holding 
membership in the Clerks’ Interna- 
tional Union; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Clerks’ In- 
ternational Union be ordered by 
this convention to cease admitting 
to membership in the future driv- 
ers of wagons or chauffeurs work- 
ing on auto trucks; and be it fur- 
ther 

“Resolved, That failing to com- 
ply with this request that the cen- 
tral labor bodies and State branch- 
es throughout the country unseat 
the delegates from local unions of 
the Clerks’ International organiza- 
tion until such time as said Clerks’ 


International Union complies with 
this request.” 

We also presented the following 
resolution pertaining to the Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers’ Inter- 
national Union: 

“Whereas, The Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers’ International 
Union has refused to comply with 
the decision of the convention held 
in Philadelphia, last year, wherein 
said convention ordered the Bak- 
ery and Confectionery Workers’ 
International Union to turn over to 
the Teamsters and Chauffeurs = In- 
ternational Union all drivers of 
wagons then holding membership 
in the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers’ International Union, and 

“Whereas, The refusal on the 
part of the Bakery and Confection- 
ery Workers’ International Union 
to comply with the mandates and 
decision of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has caused consider- 
able discontent and injury to the 
membership of the International 
3rotherhood of Teamsters and 
Chauffeurs; be it 

“Resolved, by this convention, 
That all central bodies and State 
branches of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor unseat as delegates 
the representatives of the Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers’ Inter- 
national local unions in every dis- 
trict in the country, and that no 
support or recognition be given to 
this International Union by organ- 
ized labor until such time as said 
International Union, namely, Bak- 
ery and Confectionery Workers’ 
International Union, complies with 
and carries out to its fullest extent 
the decision of the Philadelphia 
convention of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, which is to-wit, 
that all drivers of wagons and au- 
tomobiles now holding membership 
in the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers’ International Union, be 
immediately turned over to the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Team- 
sters and Chauffeurs, and that the 
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Bakery and Confectionery Work- 
ers’ International Union hence- 
forth discontinue to admit to mem- 
bership any drivers of a wagon or 
operators of an auto truck.” 

I desire to say that both resolu- 
tions were adopted by the conven- 
tion almost as a whole; that is, as 
far as the laws of the American 
Federation of Labor would allow 
them to. 

The following is the report of 
the committee on resolutions per- 
taining to the Bakery and Confec- 
tionery Workers’ International 
Union: 

“Your committee recommends 
and reaffirms the Philadelphia de- 
cision in this controversy, and de- 
sires to give its interpretation of 
that decision so that there may be 
no further misunderstanding to it, 
that all local unions having mem- 
bers properly coming under the 
jurisdiction of the International 
3rotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Stablemen and Helpers of 
America, shall not be seated in cen- 
tral bodies or State labor organiza- 
tions. This interpretation applies 
to local unions of Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers, whether its 
membership is made up, wholly or 
in part, of members properly com- 
ing under the jurisdiction of the 
International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen 
and Helpers of America.” 

You will see from this that if 
there is one driver in a local union 
of the bakery workers, chartered 
by the International Union, that 
that union must be unseated in the 
central body and State branch un- 
til such time as the Bakery Work- 
ers’ Union turns over that driver 
to our organization. The same is 
true if there is a whole local union 
composed of drivers, such as exists 
in San Francisco. This union must 
be turned over to our International 
Union. But any local union of 
bakery workers that has no driv- 
ers in their membership will not 
be unseated, as that would be 


against the law of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

In the case of the clerks, the 
General President brought the 
matter out clearly before the con- 
vention as to the condition in 
Butte, Mont., and Detroit, Mich., 
where drivers of wagons are hold- 
ing membership in the Clerks’ 
Union. The committee concurred 
in the resolution, and the same rule 
applied to the Bakery Workers, ap- 
plies also to the local unions of 
clerks having drivers in their 
union. If they have in their union 
one or more drivers or chauffeurs 
or stablemen, they must be unseat- 
ed in all central bodies and State 
branches, or any union composed 
entirely of drivers, such as the Tea 
and Coffee Drivers’ Union in De- 
troit, which is chartered by the 
Clerks’ International Union, must 
be unseated, and the clerks, as you 
will notice by the resolution, are 
ordered to cease admitting to mem- 
bership in the future drivers of 
wagons or chauffeurs working on 
auto trucks. The resolution is far- 
reaching and decides our jurisdic- 
tion plainly, clearly and distinctly. 

In this convention our organiza- 
tion was given justice. We trust 
that our representatives in the cen- 
tral bodies and State branches 
throughout the country will see to 
it that the substance of these reso- 
lutions are put into effect during 
the coming year. 

The convention of the American 
Federation of Labor acted upon the 
request of the Hatters’ Union, 
which request was that a ten-cent 
assessment be levied on the entire 
membership of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to defray the ex- 
penses of the hatters in the trials 
and judgment rendered against 
them in Danbury, Conn., resulting 
from the suit which Loewe & Co. 
brought against the Hatters’ 
Union, which judgment calls for 
$350,000. 

The committee on _ resolutions 
non-concurred in this request of 
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the hatters, but recommended that 
one hour’s pay, for some certain 
day in January, be donated by each 
worker to the Hatters’ Union; that 
is, all members of all international 
unions and all other unions con- 
nected with the trade union move- 
ment on that day donate one hour’s 
pay to this organization. If you 
make 15 cents an hour you will 
send 15 cents to the secretary of 
your union, and he in turn will for- 
ward it to the International and 
the International Union will for- 
ward it to the secretary of the 
American Federation of Labor. 
Understand that this is not com- 
pulsory. It is simply a voluntary 
contribution on the part of the 
workers. The date set is January 
27, 1916, and we suggest, as we 
know that none of our members 
will miss this slight amount, that 
each one respond by making this 
contribution. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor levied a one cent assessment on 
all international unions to help to 
organize the unorganized women 
workers of the country. 

The Western Federation of Min- 
ers have a strike on in Arizona in 
which hundreds of men are en- 
gaged, and there are no funds in 
either the international or the dis- 
trict to help the members, who are 
practically starving. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor recom- 
mended that a circular letter be 
sent to all labor unions asking that 
they contribute toward this cause. 
Undoubtedly you will receive this 
letter later on. All trade unions 
are asked to help in this matter. 
This International Union, owing to 
the fight that it has put up against 
unjust corporations and employers, 
is without money or funds to help 
the men on strike. 

The question of the eight-hour 
day by legislation came up before 
this convention again this year, al- 
though it had practically been set- 
tled last year. It was brought up 


in a resolution presented by the 
representatives of the Illinois Fed- 
eration of Labor. The matter was 
discussed at length and on a roll- 
call vote the resolution was defeat- 
ed, the convention taking the stand 
that conditions obtained through 
legislation for male workers were 
not permanent; that the best way 
to get conditions was through la- 
bor organizations; also that where 
legislation was enacted one year in 
favor of the workers, it could be 
and has been repealed the follow- 
ing year in some districts. The 
question pertaining to the election 
of the officers of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor by referendum 
was also under discussion, but was 
defeated by the convention, in view 
of the fact that it was impossible 
for the American Federation of 
Labor to put this practice into op- 
eration; that by the time they 
would get through counting the 
votes of the two million workers 
affiliated with the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, that it would be 
time to hold another election. Also 
there were several international 
unions that had no means of tak- 
ing a referendum vote in their or- 
ganizations. This question was 
discussed at considerable length 
and on account of the impossibility 
of putting it into operation, the 
matter was defeated. 

All of the officers of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor were re- 
elected without opposition. Balti- 
more, Md., was chosen as the next 
city in which the convention is to 
be held. Your delegates voted for 
Buffalo, believing that we could 
strengthen our organization by vis- 
iting that city, but the convention 
decided otherwise. 

W. D. Mahon of the Street Car- 
men’s Union and Matthew Woll of 
the Photo-Engravers’ Union, being 
elected two years ago to go to the 
British Trades Congress, still re- 
main the delegates-elect to the 
British Trades Congress, as they 
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have never gone on account of the 
war. Harry P. Corcoran, repre- 
senting the West Virginia State 
Federation of Labor, a_stogey 
worker by trade, was elected a 
delegate to the Canadian Trades 
Congress. 

The question of jurisdiction be- 
tween the Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners and the Sheet 
Metal Workers came up for discus- 
sion, and after taking up several 
hours’ time it was left unsettled by 
the convention. 

We might add that the Building 
Trades convention reversed the de- 
cision of their former conventions 
and seated the Carpenters’ Union 
in that body, and President Hutch- 
eson is now a member of the execu- 
tive board of the National Building 
Trades. This, in our opinion, will 
have a tendency to strengthen the 
National Building Trades and 
thereby stop some of the unpleas- 
ant conditions existing throughout 
the country, such as have existed 
during the past year in that indus- 
try. Although the matter of juris- 
diction has not been settled perma- 
nently, it is nearer a settlement 
now than it ever was before. 

This convention, as a whole, was 
a most interesting one. Your dele- 
gates did not endeavor to mix up 
in the affairs of other interna- 
tional unions, as we had our own 
affairs to look after. We attended 
the sessions of the convention reg- 
ularly. We voted on all questions 
in accordance with the policy of 
our International Union, and we 
were successful in obtaining what 
we desired from the convention 
pertaining to our own organiza- 
tion. 

We have nothing further to add, 
except to say that as the conven- 
tions of the American Federation 
of Labor go on and on they are get- 
ting larger each year; they are 
growing in importance and in edu- 
cation and becoming more useful in 
the matter of straightening out af- 


fairs pertaining to International 
unions and the labor movement of 
the country. 

There is nothing further that we 
can say except to thank our con- 
vention for selecting us as dele- 
gates to represent them in this im- 
portant body and to assure our 
membership that we did everything 
in our power to protect the inter- 
ests of our International Union. 

Respectfully submitted, 
M. E. DECKER, 
MICHAEL CASEY, 
JOHN M. GILLESPIE, 
D. J. TOBIN, 
; Delegates. 





NOT A MATERIAL STRUGGLE 


Report points out that labor’s 
struggle is more than a demand 
for the comforts of life—rather is 
it a part “of the age-long struggle 
for liberty.” 

Men will fight for freedom, even 
though they be well fed. 

Workers must stand together or 
they directly injure their fellows 
and indirectly injure society. 








Have you ever rightfully con- 
sidered what the mere ability to 
read means? That it is the key 
which admits us to the whole world 
of thought and fancy and imagina- 
tion? To the company of saint and 
sage, of the wisest and wittiest at 
their wisest and wittiest moment? 
That it enables us to see with the 
keenest eyes, hear with the finest 
ears, and listens to the sweetest 
voices of all time? More than that, 
it annihilates time and space for 
us.—Lowell on Books and Libraries. 








When we are inclined to be im- 
patient of the small mindedness 
that sometimes crops up in the la- 
bor movement we should reflect 
that, after all, the fact is a compli- 
ment to the intensely human char- 
acter of the institution. 














(By Daniel J. Tobin.) 


NE of the sad affairs connected with the American Federation 
O of Labor convention, held recently in San Francisco, was the 
death of Joseph McGovern, a member of Local No. 193 of Brock- 
ton, Mass. Brother McGovern was very popular in Brockton 
and was looked upon as being one of those fair, honest, and above-board 
fellows who was never afraid to be a union man and was always doing 
something to help others. As proof of this he was elected by the Brock- 
ton central labor union to represent that body in the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor. He started from home in the best of 
spirits, but taking one of those long, round-about trips, taking about 
seven days and seven nights from Brockton, wore him out somewhat, 
and Secretary Morrison of the American Federation of Labor received 
a telegram from the railroad company asking him to try to have some 
one meet Brother McGovern at his train when it arrived in Oakland, 
Cal., as he was feeling pretty sick. Brother Morrison got in touch with 
your General President, who in turn called in John O’Connell, secretary 
of the trades and labor council of San Francisco and Organizer Gilles- 
pie, and requested that they make provisions to meet the train. They 
did so and found Brother McGovern rather sick, but his courage arose 
immediately when he recognized Brother Gillespie, whom he had known 
for a number of years and they were the very warmest of friends. 
Realizing his condition, Brother O’Connell procured accommoda- 
tions for him in the St. Francis hospital in San Francisco, one of the 
best hospitals in this country. Through the standing and influence of 
our organization and its representatives in San Francisco we were able 
to secure the services of one of the best surgeons in that city—Doctor 
Galloway. Everyone in San Francisco said we were lucky in being able 
to secure the services of this very busy but very clever surgeon to look 
after Brother McGovern. The doctor decided that an operation was 
necessary and the sooner it was done the better, stating that Brother 
McGovern was in a very serious condition. Brother McGovern con- 
sented to the operation, which was performed and which was considered 
by the surgeon as very successful. He rallied well after the operation 
and on my visit to the hospital to see him three or four days afterward, 
in company with Frank Morrison, secretary of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, I was more than pleased with the condition in which I 
found him. Every one was hopeful of his speedy recovery. It was then 
only a question of how long he would have to remain in the hospital, 
but to our awful surprise, we received information on about the tenth 
day after the operation had been performed, and when everything to 
us looked brightest, that he had taken a sudden change and that septic 
pneumonia had set in, which is poison in the lungs bringing about in- 
flammation. 

In passing, I desire to say that the surgeon said that in operating 
on Brother McGovern, that the appendix had to be removed; also that 
he was suffering seriously from an abscess on the liver and that he had 
other intestinal troubles caused from an ailment of the kidneys, but 
the operation was so successful that the doctors were confident that he 
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was practically out of danger. As stated above, a sudden change took 
place and Brother Gillespie was called at the hotel and requested to 
come to the hospital immediately, where he found Brother McGovern 
in a very low condition. In talking the case over with the nurse and 
doctor they told Brother Gillespie that Brother MecGovern’s chances 
were very slim. On the evening of the 19th of November, while we 
were attending a meeting of our joint council in Oakland, across the 
bay, at 12 o’clock midnight Brother McGovern passed away. On receiv- 
ing the information as to his death, it was not only a shock to us, but it 
took our hearts away from further business in the convention, although 
many serious matters pertaining to our organization were to come be- 
fore the convention. On Saturday morning, November 20, the Gen- 
eral President announced to the convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the death of Brother McGovern, and moved that his 
hospital bills be taken care of, that his body be properly embalmed and 
placed in a suitable casket and that all the expense of forwarding same 
be paid by the American Federation of Labor. The convention unani- 
mously adopted the motion. 

Resolutions pertaining to our jurisdiction were then about to be 
brought up on the floor of the convention. You can imagine our feel- 
ings at that particular moment, to be forced to talk on those resolu- 
tions, with the thought of the death of Brother McGovern in our minds, 
ourselves 3,000 miles away from home for several weeks. We could 
not help but wonder which of us would be next. This is the feeling 
that prevailed not only among our delegation, but also in the minds of 
the majority of the delegates attending the convention, for it was only 
another reminder that we know not the day, nor the hour, nor when, 
nor how, we will be called upon to answer the roll. It was also another 
reminder that men in the labor movement who are traveling through- 
out the country, separated from their homes for many weeks attend- 
ing to the duties of their organization, are made to give heed to the 
thought that their turn may be next. 

Our delegation did everything in their power for Brother Mc- 
Govern, and especially Brother Gillespie who was with him twice a day 
during his illness, as was also Brother John O’Connell of Local No. 85 of 
San Francisco, and could not have given greater attention to any person 
than they gave to Brother McGovern up to the very last. 

I knew him myself to be the real kind, one who had a heart that 
went out in sympathy with every one in trouble, a heart that teemed 
over with the principles of trade unionism. 

He was a delegate at our convention in Peoria, Ill., from Local No. 
193 in 1910. Many of the delegates who attended that convention will 
remember him. 

It would not seem so bad had Brother McGovern died at home, 
but passing away 3,000 miles from home and wife and three chil- 
dren and having to return his body in a casket was rather a sad ex- 
perience for those who participated in the affair and for his family and 
friends, to whom we extend at this time our heartfelt sympathy and 
good-will, expressing the hope that Providence will give them the 
strength to withstand this stroke of adversity, and that they will re- 
joice in the fact that some day they will meet beyond the grave, where 
there shall be no parting. 
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RESIDENT WILSON’S message at the opening of Congress on 
P December 7 was a masterpiece never before equalled in the 

history of our country, except, perhaps, on the occasion when 

Lincoln addressed Congress on the secession of the Southern 
States. President Wilson surely explained the great dangers that con- 
front our country and the necessity of proper protection, going into 
detail as to the amount of money needed to carry on the enormous enter- 
prises, suggesting to Congress as to how the money should be obtained 
by the government, making it clear that the greater part of it should 
come from the wealthy in the shape of an increased taxation on in- 
comes, suggesting also that the automobile owner be made to pay his 
proportionate share, etc. It was a wonderful combination of words— 
scholarly, masterly and patriotic. The greatest enemies of the Demo- 
cratic party can not find a solid basis for criticism against the mes- 
sage in its entirety, although they have attempted to pick flaws here 
and there in the President’s address to Congress. 

There is one thing which the working people of the country should 
take particular notice of, and that is, that in the entire message not one 
word was said about Labor. Not one word was said about the terrible 
revelations made by the Industrial Commission. Not the slightest 
reference was made to the exposure of the criminal cruelty practiced 
by unscrupulous employers in many sections of the country, especially 
in Colorado and West Virginia. 

The President’s message was looked upon by the entire nation as 
a most important document, but, in the judgment of the writer, al- 
though it was perhaps the finest gathering of words in the English 
language that was ever put together, it is nothing compared to the re- 
port of Chairman Walsh on the Industrial Commission, wherein was 
shown that the millions of workers of our country were being perse- 
cuted unscrupulously by unjust employers. 

I merely add these words, not finding fault in any way with the 
President’s message to Congress, but regretting extremely that the re- 
port of the Industrial Commission, and its recommendations, was en- 
tirely overlooked by the chief magistrate of the nation in his official 
utterances'‘to Congress on December 7. 





writes in and wants to know why we do not publish advertise- 
ments in our Journal, as he claims that it would reduce the cost 
of publishing and increase the size of the Journal. This is only 
one of a number of communications that we have received to this effect. 
In the first place I want to say to this brother that there is very little 
profit in advertisements; that when we carried advertisements in our 
Journal we received $18.50 per page. The agency that handled the ad- 
vertising charged whatever. they could get for same. It cost the Gen- 
eral Office for printing, mailing, and publishing, paying for material 
and labor, about $14.00 per page, that is, for 35,000 copies. If we in- 
creased the number of copies to 50,000 it would cost us much more, so 
you will see there was only about $4.50 per page profit, which for ten 
pages would amount to but $45.00. 
The space utilized for the purpose of giving information to our 


O~ of our members, who is a constant reader of our Journal, 
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membership, is, in the judgment of your Editor, much more valuable 
than to sell these pages in 35,000 copies each month for $45.00. Be- 
sides this, at the time we cut out the advertising, the postoffice authori- 
ties were endeavoring to raise the rate for mailing on account of the 
carrying of advertisements, so that rather than pay an increased rate 
for postage and mailing, we dispensed with the advertising temporarily. 
Since that time the rule in the postoffice department has been changed, 
but we have never gone back to carrying advertisements. 

Again, when you sell advertising space to an employer, you usual- 
ly have to promise him the support of the organization, and I think that 
an International Union should be big enough and strong enough to be 
supported by its membership without having to depend on contribu- 
tions from employers or manufacturers. The labor press of our coun- 
try is of great benefit to the workers, but the real labor press is the 
journals or papers published each month by International or national 
unions. Newspapers run out weekly that are called union newspapers, 
which are owned and operated by some individual who carries a trade 
union card, can not always be looked upon as real trade union organs. 
They are usually run or published by this individual for the purpose 
of making money; they carry the advertisement of the employers in 
their respective localities, and will publish any advertisement received 
from a business house or politician when they are willing to pay for 
the same. Understand, they will not publish an article for sale that 
is on the unfair list in their district, as that would have a tendency to 
injure the circulation of the paper, which sometimes has the endorse- 
ment of the local central body, but a great many of the advertisements 
in journals or local union papers, so-called union organs, are advertis- 
ing articles manufactured by non-union employes, and the manufac- 
turers of those articles contribute to the labor papers, who in turn ask 
their readers to patronize the articles advertised therein. 

To give you an idea of what is going on, and to ask you if you think 
it is consistent, in the Journal of the Clerks’ International Union, which 
came up for some discussion before the label trades meeting, which took 
place just before the convention of the American Federation of Labor, 
the representatives of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ International Union 
claimed that in one monthly publication of the Clerks’ Journal it con- 
tained sixteen advertisements of non-union shoes, and the garment 
workers claimed that it carried an advertisement of a shirt that was 
strictly non-union and had been non-union for years, and it underlined 
the advertisement with the statement: ‘The only shirt to buy.” 


Of course it is none of our business how another International 
Union runs its affairs, but we can not help asking the question if it is 
right for us to go out and ask other unions to help us, and the working 
people in general to help us, and then have us destroy the work of the 
other International Union by advocating the purchasing of scab-made 
articles, because we receive a few dollars for same? All we have to 
say is this, that our International does not believe in accepting money 
for advertisements, because in most instances it is nothing better than 
a bribe, and if we can not live without accepting contributions of this 
kind from the enemies of labor, or from employers at all, then we will 
go out of business. We are bound to advertise union-made products 
and any thoroughly union-made article, manufactured by union men or 
women, that desires space in our Journal can have it free of charge by. 
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sending in a statement of the manner in which it is manufactured, and 
by having said statement approved by the International officers of the 
organization whose membership is engaged in its manufacture. It 
will not cost a cent, but will be published free of charge in our Journal. 

I trust that the above statement will be satisfactory to our mem- 
bers, or to all who are anxious to know why we do not publish adver- 
tisements in our monthly Journal. 





The ball given by Local Union No. 753, Milk Wagon Drivers of 
Chicago, in November, was a splendid success. Upwards of two thou- 
sand people attended this gathering of the milk drivers. Every one 
who attended speaks highly of it. It was one of those affairs that 
brings the membership of the local union and their families together, 
establishes a better feeling among them and creates a better impres- 
sion for the milk wagon drivers’ union. No man is allowed to appear 
in the hall, or around the hall, or to have anything whatever to do with 
this affair, who shows the slightest signs of intoxication. The milk 
wagon drivers stand for a clean organization inside and outside. Their 
union is in splendid shape. The men who can run an institution such 
as this in the manner in which it is run deserve credit. They are capa- 
ble of greater things. They are capable of running any kind of an insti- 
tution that requires business ability. Their work in the field in which 
they are engaged is of such high character, and they are doing such 
good work, that we hope that they will forever continue to remain with 
the labor movement, so they may further add to the peace and comfort 
and uplift of those they represent. 





The American Federation of Labor went on record, in the strongest 
form of language it could find, as condemning secession, or dual organi- 
zations of labor. The statement made by President Gompers was that 
the man who talked secession was a leper who should not be allowed to 
live among the men with healthy minds and hearts, but should be iso- 
lated, as was done in the days of old; that he should be dreaded and 
treated as a serpent possessed of the deadliest poison; that the danger 
we had to fear was from the enemies within our union, who were, in 
his judgment, the emissaries of the employers. To our people, there- 
fore we say, remember these words of the President of the American 
Federation of Labor. 





in October in San Francisco, pertaining to the Chicago dual or- 
ganization. They were all set aside and only one resolution acted 
upon, which resolution was introduced by Vice-President Casey, 
and which requested that the convention give power to the General 
Executive Board, between then and the next convention, to handle the 
situation in Chicago. In other words, that the General Executive Board, 
if it deemed it advisable, should have the power to take up the Chicago 
matter and discuss it with the other side, and if they saw any reason- 


"Tine were many resolutions introduced at our convention held 
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able way whereby they could bring about an understanding, that they 
be in a position to do so. There was nothing mandatory or compulsory 
in the instructions given the Board. 

The committee on resolutions reported favorably on this resolution, 
and when it come up on the floor of the convention not one word was 
said by any delegate in the convention on the resolution or on the report 
of the committee. This is all that was done in regard to the matter. 
We make this statement in order that our members in Chicago and 
other places, who did not attend the convention, may know exactly what 
was done. When the General Executive Board meets sometime in the 
Spring, they may, or may not, take up the matter and discuss it. It is 
impossible to say at this time what will be said or done. I, as your 
Editor, desire to say, however, that I hold the same position now that 
I have always held, and that is, that there is no room for two organiza- 
tions of teamsters in this country; that we men of today will tomorrow 
have passed away, and other men will replace us, and it is our duty to 
set aside personal and selfish motives and work to the end that our 
organization may live and prosper as a result of our actions long after 
we have given up the reins to some one else. This is the greatest monu- 
ment that can be built to any individual—a monument which says that 
while he worked for the members who honored him by electing him to 
office, either locally or nationally, that he struggied hard for their bet- 
terment and for their welfare only. 








was at the Thanksgiving eve ball, or the so-called “At Home 

Party” given by Local No. 85 in Eagles Hall in San Francisco. 

While on the stage in company with Vice-President Casey and 
Jack O’Connell and looking over that vast assemblage of men and 
women, boys and girls, every face beaming with pleasure and happi- 
ness, and intelligence, every inch of space in that vast hall and its gal- 
leries and balcony filled to overflowing, with at least two thousand per- 
sons in the hall, it was a spectacle that can not very easily be forgot- 
ten, and the General President was, indeed, impressed with the splendid 
appearance of the audience it was another reminder of the wonder- 
ful work accomplished by this institution—Local No. 85—for its mem- 
bership. While looking over this wonderful spectacle, through the mind 
of the General President ran the thought of the great change brought 
about by our organization for its membership within a few years. It 
was a lesson in itself to see those members of ours with their wives 
and families all dressed in up-to-date fashion, having apparently every- 
thing they desired, with that look upon their faces showing the con- 
tentment existing in their minds; their children looking merry and 
happy, and then go back a few years and think of the conditions exist- 
ing in the days before our organization was started, when the teamster 
worked all day and late into the night for $8.00 or $9.00 a week; when 
on Sunday he hung around the stable cleaning horses, greasing his 
wagon, oiling his harness in a half-stupid condition. The life of the 
individual teamster was so low that many times he became discouraged 
and unfortunately would become steeped in intoxication, returning to 
his family whenever he felt like doing so, in the condition of a brute, 
driving terror into the hearts of his wife and children at his appear- 


Te greatest sight I think I ever saw at a meeting of Teamsters 
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ance. This is not a painted picture, it is real facts, and they are not 
exaggerated. However, when the angel of organization appeared on 
the horizon, and the teamsters grasped the opportunity, fighting for 
the organization to make it what it is, it was hard for them to imagine 
then that it would result in an assemblage such as appeared at the ball 
and banquet of Local No. 85. This was, indeed, a lesson and the im- 
pression it made upon the minds of those present can not easily be for- 
gotten. This one affair, in itself, speaks loudly in praise of organized 
labor, and this is true not only in San Francisco, but in every section 
of the country where the teamster is organized, but where the team- 
sters are unorganized the conditions are not much better than what 
they were prior to the time our organization was started. 

Once a year, on Thanksgiving eve Local No. 85 gives an entertain- 
ment for their entire membership and their families. This entertain- 
ment consists of a vaudeville show, after which the hall is cleared and 
dancing takes place. A splendid orchestra is in attendance. Down 
stairs refreshments were served, consisting of a very light-colored punch 
(a temperate drink) lemonade, ice cream, cake, sandwiches and coffee. 
The entertainment lasts until 2 o’clock in the morning of Thanksgiving 
Day. The entire expense of the affair, which runs up to nearly one thou- 
sand dollars, is paid by the local union. They have no advertising pro- 
gram, and there are no charges of any kind. This is the second time 
that the General President was in attendance at this affair. The local 
union is wealthy, having in property and funds about $140,000.00. It 
maintains a death benefit of $100.00, and on the first of January, this 
year, it is putting into effect a sick benefit of $7.00 per week. In 1901 
this union was on strike for about five or six months. The employers’ 
association on the coast, and throughount the country, was fighting the 
union. It was never known who came out the victor in this fight. The 
strike was declared off at the end of five months, the men returning to 
work the best they could. They, however, hung on to their union, build- 
ing it up, and since then they have had no fight that amounted to any- 
thing. All of the officers of this union at the present time are men 
who went through the strike, and through the battle, and through the 
turmoil, and through the struggle in 1901. 





HEN your local union is holding their election of officers be 

\ K } sure and vote for the best men, those who have proven true 
and honest in the past; the men who have fought the fight 

that has made your union what it is today. Do not vote for 

some fire-brand who has just come into the local union during the last 
year or two, who has set up a standard for himself by attackiny the 
officers who were fighting in the vanguard of the union before he had 
any idea of becoming a member. Vote for the best men. Do not be 
too anxious to throw off the old for the new. Remember it has taken 
years of struggling, of plotting and of planning, to make your organiza- 
tion what it is. Therefore, hang on to the men who have helped you 
in the darkest hours of your union. The world will never know the 
things that had to be done, or the strain on the minds of the men who 
have been foremost in building up your local union, and who have 
held that union together when adversity seemed a certainty. And the 
cruelty of it all is that every now and then we hear some of the younger 
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element in our organization finding fault when they really do not know 
what it means to work under non-union conditions. A few years ago 
we had to work under conditions about which they do not know the least 
thing, and will never be able to understand—night and day, Sunday and 
Monday, for practically nothing, with no consideration for the indi- 
vidual. So in voting for your officers, remember these things, and when 
the officers are elected, no matter who they are, give them your sup- 
port during the year. The majority should rule in our organization. 
To any member who is defeated, we say again, there is honor in defeat. 
Take your medicine like a man; stick to your union, fight as hard after 
the election as you did before and be sure to attend your meetings. 
Your time is bound to come. The rank and file love and admire a good 
loser. 





A matter which escaped my attention at the convention was that 
I intended to amend our constitution to read that, “a member could not 
be a candidate for election to office unless said member attended one 
meeting of his local union each month for one year before election. Hav- 
ing so much on my mind at that time this matter escaped my attention, 
although I had the matter in mind before going to the convention. How- 
ever, it is too late now, but our local unions should amend their by-laws 
to this effect. It is a crime and a shame to have men candidates for 
office who never put in an appearance at the meetings during the whole 
year. These men are also often candidates for election as delegates to 
the convention. They stand around the door of the meeting room and 
on the street and solicit the votes of the men; in fact, they beg for the 
votes of the individual member, pleading that the other fellow has been 
there long enough. 

We can not prevent this through our constitution at this time, but 
the General President will approve by-laws amended to this effect, for 
this reason, and this reason only, that I am desirous of getting the rank 
and file to attend the meetings and take a little interest in their union, 
as the life of an organization depends on the attendance of the mem- 
bership at its meetings. 





In writing letters to the General President on any business, or for 
publication in the Magazine, write on one side of the paper only, and 
write plain enough for an ordinary person to read. If you can not do 
so yourself, get someone else to do it for you. It is impossible to trans- 
late some of the letters we receive in this office. Do not use a pencil 
when writing, but use ink, as letters coming into this office are preserved. 

Again, we wish to notify our membership that the General Presi- 
dent will not answer questions of law or any other communication un- 
less it bears the seal of the local union. Communications coming from 
individuals will not be answered. If the matter is of sufficient impor- 
tance bring it up in the local union, and by a vote of your local union, 
have the matter referred to the General President, the communication 
bearing the seal of the local union. 

Again, in sending in wage scales for approval, state in your com- 
munication the difference or changes in the wage scale that you are 
sending in from the one under which you have been working. In send- 
ing in by-laws for approval unless the entire laws are changed state 
in your communication the sections that have been amended. 





CINCINNATI, O. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—In reply 
to your letter of December 3, rela- 
tive to per capita tax we owed the 
Joint Council No. 26, we wish to 
let you know that Ice Drivers’ Lo- 
cal Union 105 accepted your ruling 
without a dissenting vote and in- 
structed us to write you a letter 
stating that Local 105 of Cincin- 
nati is at all times ready to back up 
with its entire membership any- 
thing that our International offi- 
cers do. 

We would also like for you to 
know that we have no chips on our 
shoulders or swelled heads about 
out local because we have a union 
shop and conditions a little better 


than some others in Cincinnati, but 
are just the opposite and hope and 
trust we will be able some day to 


help all of the locals in Cincinnati 
to be on the same footing we are, 
as it is not only Local 105 that we 
are interested in, but we are also in- 
terested in our sister locals of Cin- 
cinnati and also our International 
organization, for the Ice Drivers of 
Cincinnati never forget the work 
done for us in 1913. True, we can 
say we fought shoulder to shoul- 
der, but at all times will keep in 
mind that it was the International 
organization that started the ball 
to roll and we intend to keep that 
ball a-rolling until we have a per- 
fect local in every branch of the 
teamsters in this city. 

Never will Local 105 forget the 
good work done by you in the 
spring of 1915. 

We are proud of the fact that 
your regard for our membership is 
of the highest and sincerely hope it 
will always remain that way. 

Hoping these lines will meet you 





and your brother officers in the 
best of health, we remain, 
Yours fraternally, 

Ice Drivers, Chauffeurs, Stable- 
men, Helpers and Pullers No. 
105. 

W. E. HULSBECK, Pres. 
LOUIS DISTLE, Sec.-Treas. 





SAVING LIFE GOOD BUSINESS 


“To improve the condition of 
workers is not philanthropy, it is 
a matter of good business,” said 
Dr. Roger M. Griswold, in an ad- 
dress in Philadelphia. 

“The time is past when the 
cheapest thing in the world is hu- 
man life, as the old saying went,” 
he stated. “Yet few of us realize 
the enormous losses caused every 
year by ill health in workers and 
by accidents. 

“If the time lost on account of 
preventable sickness and accidents 
would be converted into money and 
applied to the payment of the ex- 
penses of the United States govern- 
ment we could do away with all 
forms of taxation excepting those 
upon imports.” 


The great high poy to. human 
welfare lies along the old highway 
of steadfast well-doing; and they 
who are most persistent and work 
in the truest spirit will invariably 
be the most successful; success 
treads on the heels of every right 
effort.—Smiles. 





Nothing is so contagious as en- 
thusiasm. It is the real allegory 
of the tale of Orpheus. It moves 
stones, it charms brutes. Enthu- 
siasm is the genius of sincerity, 
and truth accomplishes no victories 
without it.—Bulwer. 








